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THE WOODBINE 



BY CLARA LOUD, 



Fair are the flowers that deck the woods, the plain and green bank side 

And sweetly smile o'er hill and vale, and swell the garden's pride : 

Tet tho' these reign in fairest charms, in beauty may outshine, 

I'U leave the brightest and the gay, and choose the meek Woodbine. 

And for these feeble efforts, at tne ^na■p of poesy, 

I ask its loved and childlike name, its sweet simplicity. 

It blossoms where the Bee may rest, mid leaves of deepest dye ; 

But can my simple Muse e'er dare with such sweet charms to vie. 

'Tis emblem true of trustfulness, for this I ask its name ; 

As the Woodbine seeks each kindly branch, my lays must seek their fame. 

Clinging to gentle friendly hearts, there may they boast their sway ; 

Apart from these, they soon must fall, and wither, and decay. 

But with such aid, they'll meekly bear the Critic's scorching gaze. 

The storms of riper judgment, and the glorious noontide rays. 

And still bloom on. Yet I would ask for them the kindly part. 

That they may whisper comfort to a sadly stricken heart. 

They cannot smile forth as the Bose, in richest bowers shine ; 

But may they in the shady lane, bloom as the meek Woodbine. 



GEORGE MANWABING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, 

CHARING CROSS, W.C. 

R. AUSTEN, 43 & 44, BUROATB STREET. 
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TO 

MRS. ALFORD, 

The Deanery, Canterbury. 



Madam, 

With the most profound humility and 

respect, I have ventured to solicit your kind permis- 
sion to inscribe this little Volume to you ; and permit 
me most respectfully to acknowledge with thanks, the 
honor I feel you have conferred on me, by thus kindly 
condescending to accept the dedication of these un- 
pretending endeavours. It was from the very great 
interest you have shown for me, as also from the 
exceeding kindness I have received from you, I felt 
I could not more fully evince my gratitude, than by 
asking you to allow me, with all deference, to blend 
these humble effusions with your highly esteemed 
and beloved name, in testimony of the great veneration 
and gratitude, which must ever be felt by. 

Madam, 
Your greatly obliged and humble Servant, 
CLARA LOUD. 



PREFACE, 



From the encouragement bestowed by her indulgent 
Readers, on the Violet and the Early Primrose, 
the Authoress has been persuaded to come forward 
again and offer another of her Wild Flowers ; asking 
for this, as for the former, a kind and encouraging 
reception. 

She proffers it not with all the loveliness of the 
Woodbine, displaying blossoms of rare and enchanting 
sweetness and leaves of Summer freshness ; but as a 
weak, fragile, unpretending flower ; too feeble to bear 
the scorching gaze of noontide sun; too fragile to 
brave the chilling frown of stern and nipping criticism ; 
and too unpretending to seek to bloom, save in the 
calm and shady Lane of Kindness, sheltered and 
supported by full many a gentle and loving heart, and 



overshadowed by a Heavenly Father's all-approving 
smile. 

It is thus she will bring forward this her third 
endeavour, and place it on the lowest step leading to 
the glorious Temple of Fame, trusting she may not 
be deemed too presumptuous, in wishing her feeble 
muse may strive to imitate the wild songsters of the 
Wood, not in the rich sweetness of their melody — not 
in the fulness and perfection of their mellowness and 
beauty of tone ; but in the unsophisticated, unoffend- 
ing charms which gladden the hearts of many hearers ; 
and should her feeble efforts be thus successfully 
rewarded, she will then have attained the pinnacle of 
her wishes. 
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THE WOODBINE. 



THE RETURN OF SPRING. 



Stern Winter bas bade us a basty farewell, 

He bas quitted tbe bill and tbe plain ; 
Tbe snow bas fast fleeted from upland and dell, 
And tbe meadows and wild woods tbe glad tidings 
tell, 
Tbat Spring is retorning again. 

See bow sweetly sbe smiles, fair nature to cbeer. 

How tbe grass springs beneatb ber ligbt tread ; 
Tbe sun brightly sbines to welcome ber bere, 
And tbe bedges in fair budding beauty appear, 
Wbicb so lately seemed drooping and dead. 



And April, yoimg April, with varying powers, 

As childhood devoid of all care. 
Will now, by her sunshine and petulant showers, 
Befresh the fair earth, till the lovely May flowers 

Perfume the salubrious air. 

Already the violet lifts her meek head, 

And the dreamy-eyed primrose is seen ; 
And ere long the sweet rose will her radiance shed. 
And the kingcups and daisies will soon overspread 
The meadows all smiling and green. 

Wherever we rove the glad change we shall see. 

For charms one by one will appear ; 
The foliage-beauty bedecking each tree. 
Where the little birds pour forth their sweet melody. 
To welcome the child of the year. 



MAY IS COMING. 
{Adapted for Muate,) 



May is coming with her flowers, 

Softly sighs the balmy breeze,^— 
Beauty reigDs in woodland bowers, 

Birds are warbling in the trees. 
See the sun in radiant glory, 

Decks the earth in bright array ; 
Telling forth the welcome story 

Of the glad return of May. 

May is coming, — May is coming,— 

May is coming with her flowers. 

Softly sighs the balmy breeze, 

Beauty reigns in woodland bowers. 

Birds are warbling in the trees. 
b2 



Hay is coming as a maiden. 

Shedding brightest charms around- 
With her sweetest flowers laden. 

And with fairy garland crowned. 
The woods resound with melody, 

Nature's garb is fresh and gay, 
I^or all unite in harmony 

To welcome lovely May. 

May is coming,— -May is coming, — 
May is coming with her flowers, 

Softly sighs the balmy breeze, 
Beauty reigns in woodland bowers, 

Birds are warbling in the trees. 



OH, WHY SHOULD I BE SAD. 

The winter hours have fleeted by, 

The snow has left the hill ; 
No more is heard the wild wind's cry. 

While sweetly glides the rill ; 
Fair beauty smiles on all around. 

Making each scene so glad ; 
When there is joy in every sound, 

Oh ! why should I be sad. 

Oh why should I be sad, 
When nature's blithe and glad, 
When birds are warbling in each tree, 
Pouring aloud their melody, 
Oh ! why should I be sad. 

The crocus lifts her lovely head. 

The violet of blue 
Is peeping from her shady bed. 

With smiles so fresh and new ; 
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Sweet music wafts from every tree. 
Nature is blithe and glad ; 

When all combines in harmony. 
Oh ! why should I be sad. 

Oh why should I be sad, 
When nature's blithe and glad, 
When birds are warbling in each tree, 
Pouring aloud their melody. 
Oh ! why should I be sad* 



"GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD." 



Surrounded by splendour on downy bed, 
The proud and rich man lies ; 

And yet he tosses his wearied head, 
While sleep from his presence flies. 



His brain is overcharged by a thousand fears, 
His heart is burdened with care ; 

Dark thoughts arise for the coming years. 
And doubts with those thoughts will share. 



And thus he passes the long, long hours. 
Striving some scheme to devise ; 

For slumber yields. not its soothing powers, 
To rest his wearied eyes. 
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For tbo' plenty has crowned his every care. 
And heaven has blest his store : 

And the' he has wealth enough and to spare» 
Yet he sighs and wishes for more. 



Tis thus he endeavours, 'mid doubt's dark strife, 

To ^ame some glorious plan, 
Whereby he may spend the decline of his life, 

As a wealthy powerful man. 



But lo, in the dark, drear, dead of that night, 
There stands by that proud man's side, 

An Angel, decked with a robe of light ; 
And thus he rebukes his pride. 



" Why fret thyself thou foolish man 
For the treasures which fade and fall f 

Thy life is at most but a little span. 
Thou know'st not how soon thy call !" 
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** Thou has set thy heart on things that decay, 

Which may for a season bloom ; 
As the flowers of the field thou wilt pass away, 

And mouldering lie in the tomb." 



** And now, what avails each sleepless night. 
What reward, alas ! canst thou find. 

When the treasures in which thou hast taken delight, 
Thou wilt leave them all behind. '* 



" For hear thy Father's allwise decree, 
' This night thou must yield thy breath, 
Ere the dawn thy soul is required of thee ; 
Prepare, prepare for death ! " 



Oh ! where are those bright ambitious schemes 

He so all securely laid ? 
Where are the glorious golden dreams 

Which his fevered fancy made ? 
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All ! all are vanished ; all ! all are fled, 

His hopes have fleeted by ; 
He must soon be one with the silent dead- 

For the proud rich man must die. 



Not far from the rich man's castle dome. 
The moon smiles sweetly o'er 

A lowly peasant's humble home, 
With its neatly sanded floor. 



There the poor man lies on his lowly bed- 
For the toils of the day are past ; 

With a thankful heart he rests his head, 
And slumber its chain has cast. 



No clouds of care, of doubts, or fears, 

Disturb his calm repose ; 
No anxious thoughts for the coming years — 

But in peace his eyelids close. 
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He sighs not the proud man's wealth to share. 

As he pillows his wearied head ; 
But trustfully offers the heaven taught prayer, 

" Give us this day our daily bread.** 
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THE SHEPHERD. 



^ 



There was a Shepherd who was hired to tend a 

little fold, 
To guard the sheep with watchful eye from the 

intruder bold ; 
And tenderly he cherished them, and strove their 

grief to share : 
He seemed to live but for those sheep, intrusted to 

his care. 
He led them to the golden plains, where streams of 

crystal flow- 
Where sunshine smiles all gloriously, and richest 

pastures grow, — 
Endeavoured in the perfect way their erring steps 

to keep. 
And cheered with kind and soothing words the 

feeble of his sheep. 
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Oh ! happy, happy little flock ! blest with so kind 

a friend, 
They passed along life's pilgrimage to gain their 

journey's end. 
The darkest cloud would disappear, their hearts 

would all rejoice, 
When round their shepherd they might throng, to 

hear his gentle voice. 
But ah ! a change that flock soon knew ; a stranger 

passed that way, 
And by his deep, insidious power taught their loved 

guide to stray. 
He left, forsooth, his hapless sheep, that Shepherd 

kind and good. 
And took the dark intricate path, thro' an entangled 

wood. 
Aghast they stood, that scattered flock, trembling 

with grief and woe- 
All undecided which the right, the better way to go : 
Till other Shepherds forward came, (true servants of 

their king), 
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And led their wavering footsteps right, and stay'd 

their wandering. 
Yet judge him not, forsaken ones, nor chase him 

from your mind ; 
But think of him with kindness, as he was ever 

kind. 
He has home your many failings — ^he has comfort 

hreathed to you ; 
And, rememher, tho' your Shepherd, he was hut 

mortal too. 
Then pray, oh ! pray, ye little flock I for your loved 

leader pray, 
That he may yet return again, into the living way ; 
That should you reach the glorious fold in a brighter 

land afar, 
Tou may there behold your Shepherd, who was 

once your beacon star. 
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ALL FOR THE BEST. 



How noble the heart that when sorrow's dark shroud. 

May encompass all joy for awhile ; 
When no ray of sunshine from 'neaththe dark cloud, 

Beams forth the deep gloom to beguile ; 
Yet can say (as he raises his heart to his God, 

While anguish lies deep in his breast,) 
Oh, Father ! I bow 'neath thy chastening rod. 

For I feel it is all for the best. 

For friends may forsake us and fortune may frown. 

And all may be dark, chill and sear— ^ 
The bright sun of hope may look timidly down, 

Her fair gleam may faintly appear ; 
Yet why droop in sorrow, why mourn in despair. 

Will this restore joy to thy breast ! 
No, rather endeavour to banish each care 

And think it is all for the best. 
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For remember, how summer would lose half her 
bloom. 

If autamn and winter should fade ; 
How it cheers the bright hours if preceded by gloom. 

For there must be both sunshine and shade. 
And if all were sunshine — no storm and no shower. 

The earth would be sear and unblest ; 
She could not produce one fair perfect flower — 

Then is it not all for the best ? 

The sky may be dark, and yet never repine, 

The dark night may dawn to bright day ; 
The azure may smile forth, the sun brightly shine. 

When the dark clouds have vanished away. 
Whate'er be thy fate, look with faith to thy God, 

He can lull all thy sorrow to rest ; 
Bow calmly and patiently under the rod, 

And remember, 'tis all for the best. 
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THY WILL BE DONE.' 



'TwAs ere I knew a grief or care, 

Or felt a shade of woe ; 
Before this heart was called to share, 

A sorrow here below, 
Father, with sweet simplicity, 

Kneeling beside my mother's knee 
I first breathed forth that prayer to Thee, 
" Thy will be done." 

And wherefore should I now repine, 

Whate'er life's trials be, 
Teach me, tho' not a ray n^y shine, 

To look with faith to Thee ; 
Thou canst e'en in the darkest hour, 

Thy greatest mercies richly shower ; 
And why should I then doubt thy power, 
" Thy wiU be done." 
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Oh grant me Lord ! a humble heart, 

Tho' dark the cloud appear ; 
Thou wilt not give too sad a part, 

Thou know*8t what I can bear : 
Oh, take each murmuring thought away. 

And teach me, aa in childhood's day. 
With meek and humble heart to pray, 

" Thy will be done." 

Oh ! let not fears my faith destroy, 

Bid every doubt depart ; 
Tis Thou canst change each grief to joy, 

And raise the drooping heart. 
Then, since I still Thy smile may share. 

Oh let me rest beneath Thy care, 
Teach me to love the heartfelt prayer, 

, " Thy will be done. 
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AUNT BRIDGErS STORY, 



THE ENCHANTED CLOAK. 



Are you fond of hearing anecdotes ? Then I will 

make you smile, 
If yon'U condescend to listen for a very little while ; 
'Tis a story of the good old times, yet one most 

strictly true, 
Which here, if you'll aUow me, I will relate to you, 
'Twas told me hy my maiden Aunt, one hrilliant 

afternoon. 
As we sat heneath the old pear tree, in the glorious 

month of June. 
Aunt Bridget, my informer, is a kind and mirthful 

friend ; 

And I love to seek her presence, an attentive ear 

to lend 

c2 
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To some cheerful well-told story of the happy days 

of yore : 
Although each recitation I have ofttimes heard 

before. 
So on this brilliant afternoon, the sun was riding 

high; 
Scarcely a cloud was visible in the glorious azure 

sky : 
With work in hand, and heart all free from sorrow 

and from care, 
I sought the pear tree's friendly shade, her company 

to share. 
At last grown tired of work, I cast it listlessly away, 
And said, " Dear Aunt, say will you grant me one 

request I pray. 
While we bask beneath the branches of the pear 

tree waving high. 
Tell me some good old story of the happy days 

gone by." 
Aunt Bridget, dear good-natured soul, ever ready 

to impart 
Some pleasure, and to gratify the wish of every 

heart ; 
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At once agreed to my request, with the wish that 

I should choose 
The story I would like to hear, most suited to amuse. 
" Thank you dear Aunt," I made reply, " Oh let 

it be I pray ! 
That story I*ve so wished to hear, I asked the 

other day." 
Aunt Bridget smiled a kindly smile, which plainly 

said, I'll see ; 
And here I'll tell the story, as it was told to me. 



AUNT BRIDGET'S STORY. 

'Twas in the days when I was young, 'tis many 

years ago. 
As these grey locks and furrowed cheeks will very 

plainly show ; 
I then was not so old as you, as blithesome as 

the day, 
And used to laugh and sing the hours so merrily 

away. 
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Sorrow and care then had not cast theur banners 

o'er my brow, 
I knew no grief, was happy as the bird upon the 

bough; 
Yet the stream of time has hurried on, and I baye 

lived to learn 
Of grief and pleasure, care and joy, I've known 

each in their turn : 
I've seen the friends I once could boast laid in the 

silent grave. 
And the tall grass with majestic pride above their 

pillow wave : 
I've seen the lofty trees laid low, deprived of all 

their grace. 
And the younglings springing upward, filling each 

vacant place. 
Ah me ! what changes come to light, as mem'ry 

backward strays ; — 
But I'm departing from my tale thro' the dream of 

other days. 
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So now love for the story which you so desire to 

know: — 
'Twas in the days when I was young, full sixty 

years ago, 
Within this very city one chill Novemher night, 
Dark clouds were sailing o'er the sky where stars 

refused their light ; 
The snow flakes fell hoth thick and fast, in that 

dark hour of gloom ; 
When in her high-hacked patch-work chair, within 

her homely room. 
Watching anxiously the coming of her hushand 

kind and dear, 
There sat a worthy matron, well known hoth far 

and near. 
Now this matron, I must tell you, then claimed a 

well-earned name, 
And within this ancient city hoasted poetic fame ; 
For many a well-told story in prose and poetry, 
Could hoast her for its author and claim celehrity. 
Yet, tho' she had a nohle mind, yet in her inmost 

heart. 
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There was one weakened corner where fear could 

bear a part ; 
For she had heard sad stories both horrible and 

wild; 
And frightful ghostly fictions told her when quite a 

child, 
Of strange unearthly noises heard from old ruined 

walls, 
And ghostly forms appearing, haunting cottages and 

halls ; 
Of those long dead within the grave, coming in 

robes of light, 
And roving thro' their earthly home in the silent 

dead of night. 
Thus had dark superstition cast around it's fearful 

thrall, 
And those tales of frightful fiction, she as truth 

believed them all ; 
Till the spark of fear increasing a steady fire 

became. 
And romance she loved so dearly but fanned the 

quick'ning fiame. 
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So on this chill November night, all, all alone she 

sat; 
Her companion in that lonely hour a fine grown 

tabby cat. 
Who had sought the hearth-rug's warm retreat, by 

the matron's chair had crept, 
And there before the cheerly fire puss all serenely 

slept. 
Within that little homely room, all, all was calm 

and still ; 
And the snow and hail beat furiously upon the 

window sill ; 
The loud wind howled its piteous cry as a lion in 

its den ; 
When lo the clock of many years, proclaimed the 

the hour of ten : 
Sad terror filled the matron's heart, for now a 

rustling sound. 
Which seemed to thrill her inmost soul came 

floating softly round ; 
*Twas not the roaring of the wind, more like a flut<« 

tring bird. 
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Whkfa in the silence of that room, distmctlj migfat 
be heard. 

Dark tales of ghosts and goblins flashed as light- 
ning o'er her mind ; 

And afraid to gaze before her and afraid to look 
behind ; 

There she sat all vainly wishing her husband dear 
at home ; 

And listening anxiously to hear his welcome foot- 
step's come. 

Now her room boasted no grandeur of the fine new 
fangled ways ; 

])ut decked with every comfort in the form of other 
days: 

No widening passage from the door, no richly fur- 
nished hall, 

The room in which the matron sat, supplied the 
place of all. 

Behind the street door, neatly hung a cloak of an- 
tique form ; 

This had been her kindly shelter from many a wintry 
storm, 
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When out to visit some dear friend, oft 'twould her 

figure grace, 
But on this eve, there-^there it hung in its accus- 
tomed place. 
Now suddenly her timid gaze was cast towards the 

door, 
And there a sight aroused her fears, more strongly 

than hefore ; 
That very cloak I've just descrihed, was moving to 

and fro, 
A spectral mystic hidden pow'r it now appeared to 

show: 
First slow and measured was its pace, till faster,. 

faster grown ; 
At length in wild convulsive swing the matron'^ 

cloak was thrown. 
She sat there pale and mute with fear, afraid to leave 

her seat. 
Not knowing what fierce monster form she might 

he called to meet : 
Expecting every moment to see that cloak assume 
Some ghostly form, and proudly stride across the 

silent room. 
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At last, a sudden jerk it gave and broken was the 

spell ; 
Down on the mat behind the door, the little spectre 

fell; 
Aghast she stood, her heart beat high trembling 

to draw a breath, 
Her eyes fixed wildly on that spot, her cheeks as 

pale as death : 
There stood the little hapless sprite, still fall of 

mirthful play, 
The harmless object of her fears, the cause of her 

dismay. 
Yes there it stood, and now my love the sequel 

I'll unfold, 
I will not long detain you now, 'twill very soon be 

told. 
A tiny kitten, luckless wight, tired with its artless 

play, 
Fatigued and wearied it might be with the gambols 

of the day. 
Had sought the matron's friendly cloak, there in 

that snug retreat 
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Within the wann folds closely wrapt, had sunk to 

slumber sweet ; 
Until the ancient clock chimed out, with deep and 

solemn power, 
E'en in the stillness of that room, revealed the 

tenth long hour. 
This roused the kitten from her sleep, then she 

began to see 
If she could leave her warm retreat, to gain ber 

liberty. 
Now love my tale is ended, this the lesson 'twill 

impart. 
Whatever terror fills the breast and overclouds the 

heart, 
Always seek and find the hidden cause, nor yield 

to dire dismay, 
And soon your fears will vanish, you'll laugh them 

all away : 
For you'll find them quite as harmless as the kitten 

that awoke. 
And caused alarm unconsciously, wrapt in the 

matron's cloak. 
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THE DREAMS OF THE PAST. 



Oh, they hover around us, the dreams of the past, 

So radiant in beauty, too lovely to last ; 

As stars, brightly shining in heavenly height. 

When clouds are increasing the gloom of the night. 

They come as a sunbeam, to cheer on our way, 

As a phantom imparting a glorious ray ; 

All radiant in beauty, too lovely to last. 

They fade as a shadow, the dreams of the past. 

Oh, how sweet is their presence when sorrow's dark 

cloud, 
Envelopes our joy as a funeral shroud ; 
When hopes we have cherished fade fast to decay, 
And friends we have loved, are all passing away ; 
Or e'en when our life is one bright scene of joy, 
Without one dark shadow our peace to destroy ; 
To leave those gay scenes, tho' too lovely to last. 
In solitude muse on the dreams of the past. 
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ON THE SNOW-DROP. 



Gentle flower so sweetly blooming, 
Fresh and fair in beauty's pride, — 

When the wintry winds are booming, 
Clouds obscure on ev'ry side* 



When the sun no longer beaming, 
Shrouds his radiant loveliness ; 

Then thou comest in beauty gleaming. 
In the garden wilderness. 



Not one leaf the trees adorning, 
Earth's bereft of all her flowers, — 

Then thou comest as smiles of morning, 
Cheering mid the wint'ry hours. 
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Lovely bells of snowy whiteness, 
Leaves of brightest richest dye, 

Sweetly shed their radiant brightness, 
Charming the admirer's eye. 



Say, why dost thou come so sweetly. 
Mid the gloom in fair array. 

And why dost thou pass so fleetly. 
Quickly fading to decay. 



E'en as hope with cheering gladness. 
Bids each dark cloud disappear ; 

Thus thou comest in hours of sadness, 
When the sky is chill and drear. 



Surely this thy sweet endeavour, 
This the lesson thou'lt impart, 

Though life's clouds be dark, yet ever 
Strive to wear a trusting heart. 
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Never droop in pensive blindness, 
Mid tlie darkest hours of gloom,-— 

Trust in Him, whose tender kindness 
Bids the gentle Snow-drop bloom. 
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KIND WORDS. 



A GENTLE word in kindness spoken, 

Oh, what soothing balm 'twill shed ; 
0*er the sad and spirit-broken 

Twill a calming influence spread ; 
When the heart is bowed with sorrow, 

Hope fleets as a frightened bird. 
Is there aught more sweet, more soothing^ 

Than a little kindly word ? 

Stranger lips may breathe the accents. 

Yet as dew-drops they will fall ; 
Raising hopes — our spirits cheering. 

Lending light and life to all ; 
Banishing each sad misgiving, 

Which have long our joys deferred ; 
And as sunshine o'er us stealing. 

Is that kind and gentle word. 
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When stern passion rends the bosom, 

Angry words increase the pain ; 
But one word in kindness spoken, 

May restore good-will again ; 
For there's music soul-entrancing^ 

Years to come 'twill still be heard ; 
And there is a charm so soothing, 

In a kind and gentle word. 



There is music in the woodlands, 

When the summer breezes blow ; 
There is music in the waters. 

As they gently onward flow : 
There is music sweetly thrilling, 

In the song of every bird ; 
Yet there's nought so all-subduing, 

As one kindly-spoken word. 
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ANGRY WORDS. 



Angry words are fearful daggers, 

Piercing through the human heart. 
Little do we know the anguish. 

Little do we dream the smart. 
Often in the hour of anger, 

In a thoughtless moment heard. 
Years can ne'er erase the memory 

Of that bitter angry word. 



See those hearts by love united. 

Life's with them a placid stream, 
Not one shadow hovers over 

To mar their bright, their glorious dream. 
See them now as strangers meeting. 

Their fond hopes all, all deferred ; 
Why this change ? 'Twas all proceeding 

From a little angry word. 
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Mark those friends, so fondly sharing 

Every pleasure every care, 
Laughing, weeping with each other, 

Wishing grief and joy to share. 
In an hour of thoughtless passion 

Stern revenge is fiercely stirred. 
And the bonds of friendship severed 

By a single angry word. 

Oft two brothers, who in childhood. 

Feared to give the other pain. 
See them as the years speed onward. 

Each becomes a perfect Gain. 
Every tender tie is broken. 

Sad heart-rending threats are heard ; 
Till at last in murder ending, 

And the cause — an angry word. 

Oh, those words so lightly spoken. 
Little do we know their power. 

Little do we dream their venom 
When breathed in a thoughtless hour. 
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Oh, may kind and friendly accents 
Only in our homes be heard. 

Check the early dawn of passion, 
Banish every angry word. 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET. 



There are two lovely sisters, with beauty enthralling, 

Whom ofttimes we pass so disdainfully by ; 
They come with a still voice so plaintively calling, 

They appeal to the heart yet unheeded their cry: 
And these are two sisters, the daughters of Mercy, 

How seldom those two lovely sisters are met, 
Their gentle appealing we spurn from us coldly. 

And tear from our bosom Forgive and Forget. 

We acknowledge their charms, and yet sternly 
refuse them ; 

A voice seems to whisper our yielding to chide ; 
We spurn the fair sisters, and coldly misuse them. 

And choose as companions false Folly and Pride. 
While we gaze so admiringly on their fair beauty, 

We turn from their presence without sweet regret ; 
We know *tis a branch in the path of our duty, 

And yet we refuse to Forgive and Forget. 
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Then may it in future be our fond endeavour. 

The friendship of these lovely sisters to try ; 
Let us banish the two demon tyrants for ever. 

And their mother Revenge let her vanish and die: 
For why should we yield any more in our blindness. 

When we know well their smile will but end with 
regret ; 
U ay we bask in the sunshine of mercy and kind 
ness 

And take to our fond heart Forgive and Forget. 
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THE DAWN OF LOVE. 



'TwAs not the first time we had met, 

For we had met before ; 
And parted oft without regret, 

In happy days passed o'er : 
He was my early friend, and we 

Oft side by side had roved. 
Yet though he ofttimes smiled on me, 

I never dreamed I loved ; 

Until one eve in summer's prime, 

How memory gilds the hour, 
And marks it as a sunny time. 

With her reflective power : 
The hour, the spot too where we met. 

In memory still I see ; 
For though IVe long ceased to regret, 

*Twill ne'er forgotten be. 
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*Twa8 by an ivy-mantled tower, 

On an embankment high ; 
A garden where full many a flower 

With rainbow tints could vie 
Spread far beneath, where towering trees 

In foliage rich arrayed, 
A shelter proved from summer breeze, 

A calm and peaceful shade. 

Close by this tower, a rustic seat 

Stood shadowed by a tree ; 
It was a fair and cool retreat, 

With hanging canopy ; 
And there we sat, and there I heard 

(As music from above) 
His voice, I listened to each word, 

'Twas then I learned to love. 

Yet not with accents thrilling, deep, 

He woke the holy flame ; 
Or roused aflection from her sleep, 

With vows my love to claim ; 
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But, with a voice so sad, so low, 

Unmixed with baser art. 
He breathed a tale of deepest woe. 

Which won my girlish heart : 

He told me, how his father died 

When he was very young ; 
How he was summoned to his side— 

I marked the faltering tongue ; 
I saw the tear drop from his eye. 

Steal down his youthful cheek ; 
I heard him heave affection's sigh. 

Yet dared not, could not speak. 

I never shall forget that hour. 

He clasped my hand and I 
Subdued by love's alluring power. 

Breathed forth the pensive sigh ; 
To meet my half-averted gaze. 

With tender smile he strove ; 
He knew the tale of other days 

Had tuned the harp of love« 
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'Tis past, 'tis past, and still it seems, 

As memory marks the day ; 
Amid my happy girlhood dreams, 

A bright and holy ray. 
And though we never more may meet, 

Or side by side may rove ; 
I'll ne'er forget the rustic seat, 

And the first sweet Dawn of Love. 
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OH NEVER DESPAIR. 



Oh, never despair ! though dark be life's pathway, 

And chequered by many a bramble and thorn ; 
Though dark clouds of doubt may encircle hope's 
bright ray, * 

Which so cheeringly smiled our rough path to 
adorn. 
Our joys from our griefs will a radiance borrow, 

For life must be blended with pleasure and care ; 
Yet the dark night may yield to a sunshiny morrow. 
And the heart that his faithful should never 
despair. 

The winter, all sear, fleets when spring-time is 
gleaming. 
The trees and the blossoms will cold winds defy, 
And beyond the dark cloud, see how brightly is 



The glorious sun and the pure azure sky ; 
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Then why should we droop 'neath the weight of our 

sorrow, 

Why should we faint 'neath the burden of care ? 

For the dark night may yield to a sunshiny morrow. 

And the heart that is faithful should never 

despair. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF THE PAST. 
LITTLE WILLIE. 



You remember little Willie ! it is ten long years 

to-day, 
Since that little angel-spirit winged its gentle flight 

away; 
Since from this cold, cold world he went, to seek a 

happier home. 
Where grief and sorrow ne'er molest, and sickness 

will not come. 
Twas when the flowers were blooming fair, o'er hill 

and plain and dell. 
Our fragile bud forsook this earth, in brighter 

realms to dwell ; 
Where tio fierce storms, no blighting wind, no 

darkened cloud may lower, 
And that frail bud that drooped on earth, bloomg 

there a perfect flower. 
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Fair gentle little Willie ! what a fairy child was 

he, 
With his face so sweetly beaming with happy 

childish glee ; 
Methinks I see him as in life, with hair of -flaxen 

hue, 
His cheeks so pale, yet beautiful, and eyes of 

heavenly blue. 
Oh ! we loved that little gentle child, we loved on 

him to gaze. 
To hear his little prattling tongue, and watch his 

winning ways ; 
But we loved him then too dearly, we loved him oh 

so well ! 
He was too fair, too fragile, on this cold, cold earth 

to dwell. 



Poor pretty little Willie! oh how bitterly we 

sighed. 
When we stood beside his little couch, that evening 

when he died ; 
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And saw that form, so calm, so still, yet lately 

racked with pain. 
And knew those eyes were closed in death, here 

ne'er to wake again. 
Beneath a tiny grassy monnd, that little corse was 

laid; 
And o'er that spot the towering limes cast forth 

their friendly shade ; 
The sun smiles down, the dew-drops fall, the snow 

beats o'er his head. 
But little Willie feels it not, within his church-yard 

bed. 



Oh happy little Willie ! ten long years have passed 

away. 
Since that pure and gentle spirit left [its tenement 

of day ; 
Ten years since last we gazed upon that little angel 

face, 
Tet still in memory's glorious dreams, those features 

fair we trace. 
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We love to seek that hallowed spot, tliat little 

grassy grave ; 
And stand beneath tbe peaceful shade where the 

lime-trees* brancl^es wave ; 
And think, no pain disturbs his rest, no sickness 

pales his brow ; 
For our little brother lost to earth, is an angel spirit 
now. 
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THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 



It was the lovely sunset hour ; 

The summer breezes blew ; 
The evening shades began to lower 

O'er sky of azure blue. 



Tired of this world's vicissitude, 
My heart o'ercharged with care, 

I sought a lovely solitude, 
To muse in silence there. 



There all alone beneath a tree, 
Whose friendly branches spread 

A fair and rustic canopy— 
A shelter o'er my head, 
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I sat me down, while at my feet 
A calm and crystal stream, 

With gentle ripples low and sweet, 
Beflecting the moon's beam. 



Flowed calmly on its stormless way, 
In mnrmnrs soft and wild — 

First gushing with its silvery spray. 
Then pining as a child. 



Oh ! 'twas a spot for musing deep. 
Where mem'ry brightly gleamed ; 

Weary at last I sank to sleep. 
And sleeping there I dreamed. 



I dreamed I heard a mother pray — 

A widow'd mother she ; 
A little suffering infant lay 

Cradled upon her knee. 
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" Oh ! heavenly Father, spare my child I " 
This was the mother's prayer, 

As with a look so meek, so mild. 
She sought a Father's care. 



^' I'll how heneath the cross, my God, 
Whate'er the sentence be ; 

All patiently I'll bear the rod, 
But spare my child to me." 



The scene passed o'er, and then I saw 
That child to boyhood grown ; 

He heeded not a parent's law, 
And spumed a mother's frown. 



I saw the tears that mother shed — 

Her hopes had met alloy ; 
She sighed and drooped with grief her head, 

Over her wayward boy. 
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Again a change my dream o'ercast : 
Despair liad plonged its dart — 

Her son had now to manhood past, 
But joy had left her heart. 



He whom she'd watched an infant hoy. 
Hung o'er with tender care — 

When sickness threatened to destroy, 
Prayed God his life to spare. — 



Had plunged headlong in sin and crime, 

Heedless of fear or shame ; 
And had just reached young manhood's prime. 

When murder stained his name. 



Now, in the convict's gloomy cell, 
He watched the dawn of day ; 

His doom, alas, he knew too well^— 
His life the debt must pay. 
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** Had I but yielded to the doom 
Thou hadst for me supplied, 

My child had slumbered in the tomb-^ 
In innocence had died. 



" That idol I no more will crave, 
Nor bow with bended knee ; 

For Thou hast said that we should have 
None other gods but Thee." 



The gentle summer evening breeze, 
Befreshing, mild, and free, 

Bustling amid the towering trees, 
Disturbed my reverie. 



And gazing round with troubled air. 
To view my fancy's gleam, 

I found that vision of despair 
Was but a passing dream. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYE. 



There is a language, when the heart 

Speaks more than words can tell ; 
There is no darkly hidden art, 

But oh a mystic spell. 
Where truth hlooms as a perfect flower, 

More pure than words or sigh ; 
So beautiful so full of power, 

The Language of the Eye. 

Vain words may oft deceive the ear. 

And falsehood may impart ; 
The voice may even glad appear. 

These will not speak the heart. 
For oh the secrets of the breast. 

Which all, all hidden lie ; 
Alone, alone may be ezpressed 

By th' Language of the Eye. 
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Love will not dare his power reveal, 

Grief cannot language find ; 
The heart may bitterest anguish feel, 

And yet vain words may blind. 
Despair may e'en lie all concealed, 

Tho' broken heart be nigh ; 
Save by one language 'tis revealed, 

The Language of the Eye. 
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RING ON YE GLAD CATHEDRAL BELLS. 



RiNO on ye glad Cathedral Bells, 
Your music every care dispels, 

And joy and smiles ye bring ; 
Ye wake fond memory's sleeping power, 
As from yon ancient lofty tower 

So merrily ye ring. 

I love to hear your joyful sound, 
When sunset casts a calm around, 

And gilds each towering tree ; 
When softly fall the shades of night, 
And Luna sheds her silv'ry light, 

I love your melody. 

And when in cloudless morning sky. 
Proud Sol shines from his throne on high 
Smiling o'er land and sea ; 
I love your melody to hear. 
Your thrilling music loud and clear 
Proclaims festivity. 
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But sweeter far, when smiles adorn 
The rising of the Sabhath mom. 

To hear your sacred lay ; 
Ye steal into each christian home, 
And sweetly whisper " come, oh come 

And learn the living way." 



" Come where the Minister of God, 
Will tell you of the narrow road 

And joys so fair to trace ; 
Come bow your knee, your voices raise, 
In humble prayer and grateful praise. 

Before the throne of grace." 



Ok sweet indeed your welcome peal, 
A thousand charms ye then reveal, 

A thousand soothing spells ; 
Ye seem e'en as an angel band. 
Loved voices from the spirit land. 

Ye glad Cathedral Bells. 
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ON BEING ASKED TO ELUCIDATE 
WOMAN. 



Behold her in the morn of life, all hnoyant, fair and 

gay; 

Laughing and singing merrily the happy hours away : 

Fearing no grief or sorrow, casting cold care behind ; 

The future only raising fairy castles in her mind. 

Her life a cloudless summer's day ; her heart a gar- 
den fair ; 

The choicest flowers of hope and love may bloom 
unsullied there, 

The bright star of her early home, the sunshine of 
each heart : 

Thus Woman doth in girlhood days her radiant 
charms impart. 

But see her when the shades of care begin to cloud 
her brow — 

Where is that buoyant spirit, where the thoughtless 
maiden now ? 
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She quits her happy early home — each scene of 
childhood life ; 

And now behold her shining forth, the fond confiding 
wife. 

She leaves the friends of early days for oiie who vows 
to prove 

The guardian of her future years, and worthy of her 
love. 

And oh, whatever may be his fate, she'll uncomplain- 
ing share. 

His every sorrow, every grief, his darkest fear and 
care; 

And if stem sickness clouds his brow, she'll move 
with noiseless tread 

And soothe each pain and hover like an angel round 
his bed ; 

She'll kindly smooth his pillow, watching fondly by 
his side ; 

And to be his nurse, his comfort will be her fondest 

pride. 
Whate'er may be his fate through life she'ever faith- 
ful proves ; 
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And only asks to be beloved as truly as she loves. 

Now view her in a holier form, and say what can 
compare, 

What words, what picture, can portray a mother's 
tender care. 

E'en like a guardian spirit, with smiles so fair and 
mild. 

Watching with pure, unselfish love, over her infant 
child. 

Yielding her every comfort, her only hope, her joy — 

Centred within that little form, perhaps her only boy. 

And years of watchfulness glide by, that little fa- 
voured one 

Has grown to manhood, and perchance may shame 
the name of son. 

Or it may be that fortune frowns, his early hopes to 
blast ; 

And the sunshine of his life may be by fate's dark 
cloud's o'ercast ; 

The friends who sought his friendship 'neath for- 
tune's powerful thrall, 

Will coldly then forsake him, and triumph o'er his falL 
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There is one friend he then may boast, one heart will 

constant prove ; 
Nor poverty, nor shame will check a mother's tender 

love, 
'lis thus true Woman shows herself in every scene 

she can, 
A guardian angel, sent from heaven, to cheer the 

life of Man. 
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THE SMILE OF THOSE WE LOyE. 



How cheering is the sunny ray, 

When smiling from on high, 
Upon a cheerless cloudy day, 

When darkness veils the sky ; 
It sheds a glorious gladness, 

Around, abroad, above ; 
And thus in hours of sadness, 

Is the smile of those we love. 



O'er us the world may coldly frown. 

And dark, dark clouds may lower ; 
Our hearts be sadly stricken down, 

By fate's afflictive power ; 
Yet even in the hour of grief. 

What can more soothing prove, 
Oh what can yield such sweet relief^ 

As the smile of those we love. 
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E'en like the crocus lovely flower, 

Peeping above the ground ; 
Or as the sunshine's glorious power, 

Shedding its charms around ; 
As moonbeams on the stormy main, 

Cheering where'er they rove ; 
As flowerets on a desert plain, 

Are the smiles of those we love. 
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THE EVER CHEERFUL HEART. 



I LOVE to see the snow-drop smile 

From out the snowy shroud, 
I love to see the sun awhile 

Peep from a hlackened cloud, 
I love to hear the cuckoo sing 

Glad tidings to impart ; 
But these will not such gladness bring, 

As the ever-cheerful heart. 



For the fairest flowers will droop and fade, 
Beneath the careless tread,— 

The rose, in all her pride arrayed, 
Must fall among the dead ; 

The glorious sun will seek decline 
When day's bright hours depart. 

But there is lasting glad sun-shine 

In the ever- cheerful heart. 
F 2 
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When grief and sorrow cast a gloom, 

To check hope's cheering ray, 
And joy which now may gladly bloom 

Seems falling to decay ; 
More cheering than the sun's bright gleam, 

E*en mid affliction's smart, 
Is the sunshine which will softly beam 

From the ever-cheerful heart. 
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THE RUINS OF NETHERSLY HALL, 

OR 

THE FATAL JEST. 



Just down in the lane, where the wild roses blew, 

So brightly, so freshly and fair ; 
Where the king-cups and daisies spontaneously grew ; 
And the early spring primrose and violet blue 

Perfumed the salubrious air : 

There apart from the village and hard by the wood. 

Which rose all majestic to view ; 
Half hid by tall lime-trees a fair cottage stood ; 
While behind, softly murmured a gurgling flood 

Of water bright sparkling and blue. 

Here lived lovely Ellen, the belle of the vale, — 

And the gem of the village was she ; 
As the star of the eve doth o'er others prevail, 
So blossomed this beautiful flower in the dale, 
As lovely as lovely could be. 
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Yet e'en as the lily sweet charms can impart. 

And for beauty so fair is caressed ; 
Twas thus gentle Ellen devoid of all art 
Won many a rustic and noble young heart, 
Tho' unconscious the charms she possessed. 



Toung Harry Llewellyn the miller's bold son, 

All noble in young-manhood's pride ; 
Had woo'd gentle Ellen, imploringly won 
Her consent, that when clear shone the bright May- 
day sun. 
He might claim lovely Ellen his bride. 



Not far from the cottage all mouldering and gray, 

Stood the ruins of Nethersly Hall ; 
They had been a proud mansion in time passed 

away. 
But now they were falling fast into decay. 

The terror the horror of all. 
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For strange were the stories the peasantry told, 

Of those ruins so grim and so gray ; 
Of ghosts the dark spirits of many of old, 
Strange sounds often heard that the brave and the 
bold, 
Feared to pass there at close of the day. 

'Twas a chill Christmas evening and round the 
bright fire, 
While the wind bellowed loudly and strong ; 
Sat a right merry group, fair Ellen's good sire 
With his friends while the yule-log flamed higher 
and higher. 
Enjoying their pipe and their song. 

And there while the old folk encircled the hearth, 

A right merry party so gay ; 
Filled the cottage with sweet sounds of laughter and 
mirth. 
For a more happy group never met upon earth, 
Than there on that festival day. 



So gaily, so lightly the hours fleeted hy. 
Nor seemed e*en one moment too long ; 

Now, the sweet kiss was snatched 'neath the mis- 
tletoe high. 

Now a kiss in the ring, mid a hlash and a sigh, 
Or engaged in the dance or the song. 



Till tired of the innocent sports of the day, 

They rested 'neath holly and green ; 
And in bright lively converse an hoar sped away. 
Each eye shone so brightly each heart seemed so 

gay» 

Not a cloud overshadowed that scene. 



'* I prefer, *' cried young Edward, '* this snug little 
room, 

With the smiles which around us enthrall. 
To yon horrible ruins, for if 'twere my doom, 
Methinks I should tremble to share the deep gloom 

Which encircles old Nethersly Hall." 
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" You are right," said young William *' for many a 
sprite 

Depend on my word hovers there 
To hold some great feast some banquet to-night, 
Ah picture the scene, what a glorious sight, 

Yet I wish not their revelling to share." 

** Believe me," said Walter a fair timid swain, 

" I prefer the sweet comforts of home ; 
For 'tis said in dark legends he ne*er comes again, 
Who ventures alone when the day light may wane. 
Near those old mouldering ruins to roam." 

" Begone with your nonsense," young Harry replied, 

** Away with your foolishness go ; 
What is there to dread in those ruins so wide ? 
I'd fear not to wander by Nethersly*s side. 

Nor tremble to hear the wind blow." 

" Come come," said fair Ellen, " you're jesting I 
trow, 
Your courage how soon it would fall, 
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V\\ wager a kiss 'neath the mbdetoe bough, 
You would tremble dear Harry to venture there now, 
Near the ruins of Nethersly Hall.*' 

** Agreed fairest Ellen no favor you ask, 
But for your sake I'll gladly comply ; 
I fear not to rove for how sweet is the task. 
When I know my reward in your favor to bask, 
With a kiss 'neath the mistletoe high." 

Ellen blushed, yet endeavoured her blushes to hide. 

And dared her young lover so bold ; 
First striving his boasting of courage to chide, 
Then bidding him seek poor old Nethersly's side, 
And think of the legends of old. 

He laughed at her tauntings, undaunted and gay, 

Mid the jeers and the jestings of all. 
He departed to wander across the wild way. 
With a promise to bring from those scenes of decay. 
An ivy Jeaf plucked from the wall. 
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O'er the wild barren waste, strong in courage full 
power, 
Thro' the forest of bared waving trees ; 
Young Harry sped onward, tho' clouds seemed to 

lower ; 
And he neared the old ruins just as the twelfth hour 
Chimed merrily on the night breeze. 



He plucked a bright leaf from the mouldering 
wall. 

Gazed awhile on those scenes of decay ; 
The wind whistled fearfully thro* the dark Hall, 
And echo*d the screechowl's all piteous call, — 

And he turned to retrace his lone way. 



When lo ! by the pale light in distance so dim. 

For the moon at that instant outshone ; 
He saw, a white figure so ghostly and grim. 
Menacingly waving its cold hand to him ; 
And stout courage vacated its throne. 
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That proud heart that never knew terror before. 

Now bowed 'neath the shadows of dread ; 
And the huge monster fear, cast his dire mantle o'er, 
And enveloped with horror those ruins of yore ; 
And awoke the dark forms of the dead. 

In vain he endeavoured the phantom to flee, 

In vain, then to kindle alarm. 
Again the rough wind lashed each bared waving tree, 
As the figure approached with a step firm and free, 

And forcibly grasped at his arm. 

Imbolden by terror and strengthened by dread, 

Unable to flee or retreat ; 
He waved his strong arm o'er the sheet covered head, 
With blows fast repeated, 'till cold, pale and dead. 

It laid a mute corse at his feet. 

Yet alas ! one faint cry, the sad sequel disclosed ; 

The truth with its fearful despair ; 
The moon brightly smiled, as the white sheet 

unclosed, 
And revealed to his gaze, as in death she reposed, 
The form of young Ellen iVve ia\x . 
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No picture can set forth, no words can portray, 

Or can draw the dark curtain aside ; 
As he stood, the mute image of silent dismay, 
Gazing wildly upon the cold blood covered clay. 
Of his murdered, yet long chosen Bride. 

In innocent mirth she had left her glad home. 

To follow across the wild way ; 
Yet little she dreamed her most horrible doom, — 
As she lightly sped on *mid the silence and gloom. 

Intent on her jesting and play. 

Deprived of his reason from that fearful hour. 

Poor Harry a maniac became ; 
A few months sped on, and when many a flower 
Cheered the bright summer hours, then with pitying 
power. 

Death came his tried spirit to claim. 

One tomb, now contains that young innocent pair, 

One stone marks the place where they rest ; 
Not far from the cottage, in death wedded there, 
Young Harry the bold and young Ellen the fair, 
The victims of innocent jest. 
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TDE SHATTERED ROSE. 



*TwAS a beantifal day, the suo shone fair, 
Soft and fresh was the balmy air ; 
When little Jessie blithe and gay, 
Lightly tripped o'er the flowery way, 
Plucking flowerets, the daisy wild, 
The golden-cup and the cowslip mild ; 
To weave a garland fresh and gay, 
To grace her brow on the first of May. 

And the brightest flowers fair and mild, 
Were carefully culled by the fairy child ; 
When glancing around with an eager eye, 
She viewed the first rose in the hedge hard by. 
Her former treasures were cast aside. 
To grasp the rose in its fragrant pride ; 
And the little maiden her wish obtained, 
With a childlike bound, the prize was gained. 
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Ah hapless Jessie ! that lovely rose, 
That brightly bloomed in its sweet repose ; 
Was stripped of its leaves by the passing wind, 
Leaving only the stem and thorns behind. 
Thus oft with the joys of life we find, 
The lowly we shun, yet the loftier kind 
Are soon reft of their bloom, as the rose of the plain, 
And only the stems with the thorns remain. 
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THE LONELY GRAVE. 



These lines were suggested by the wish of a Friend, 
on seeing a picture which represented three orphan 
children weeping by the grave of their parents. 



All alone, all alone, those orphans weep, 
O'er the grassy bed where their parents sleep : 
No friend attends their wailing cries, 
To stay the sad tears from their weeping eyes ; 
Mid snow and hail, and winds bleak moan. 
They linger there, all alone, alone ; 
Their only shelter where tall trees wave, 
Their resting place on that lonely grave. 

All alone, all alone, so sad they stray, 
From rising dawn to the close of day ; 
When the moon's fair silvery charms arise, 
And stars peep down from the evening skies ; 
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While the shades of night fall fast around, 
And the hills scarcely echo one passing sound ; 
All resting in slumher, all, all now save 
Those orphans three, by that lonely grave. 

Oh ! where is their happy cottage home. 
Where want ne'er frowned, nor grief would come ? 
Where is their father, who gazed with joy 
On his two fair girls and his infant boy ? 
Where is their mother's watchful care. 
That tender love they were wont to share ? 
Their home is no more 'neath the tall trees' wave. 
Their parents sleep in that lonely grave. 

All alone, all alone, in this wide world left. 
Of father, and mother, of all bereft ; 
Not one kind glance from a friendly eye, 
No hand their daily wants to supply : 
All, all are gone, all passed away. 
And they are left thro' this world to stray ; 
To share its sorrows, its griefs to brave ; 
Their only comfort that lonely grave. 
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All alone, all alone, ah ! hapless three ; 

Not alone — there is One who will watch o'er thee ; 

He has kindly looked from His throne ahove ; 

He has sent an angel in tender love ; 

He has heard, He has answered the orphan's prayer ; 

He will guard them henceforth as His special care : 

Tho' the storm may reign and the wind may rave ; 

Rest, rest in peace, by that lonely grave. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALE. 



There's a fair little flower that meekly grows, 

Lovelier far than the fragrant rose ; 

It hoasts not the tulip's lofty hue, 

Neither the violet's modest blue ; 

Yet peeping out from the bright green bed, 

Sweetly it lifts its modest head ; 

And timidly doth o'er all others prevail, 

And blossoms the fairest gem of the Vale. 

It reigns all supreme on beauty's throne, 

Humility claims that flower her own ; 

And nought in purity can compare, 

With that little floweret so modest and fair ; 

For its tiny bells are of virgin white, 

And by bright green leaves half hid from sight ; 

The fairest flower that blooms in the dale 

Is the lovely Lily, the gem of the Vale. 
g2 
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Fair little flower on the green bank side, 
A friendly lesson thonit yield to pride ; 
Thon wilt bid each heart take pattern by thee, 
Thon all matchless emblem of sweet pnrity. 
Sach radiant charms thy presence doth bring, 
As thon comest mid the early flowers of spring; 
Smiling so fair o'er the flowery dale. 
Meek little Lily, ^e gem of the Yale. 
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THE CHRISTMAS WREATH. 



Why should we deck Christmas with laurel so gay, 

With the holly and mistletoe fair ; 
Why should he appear in such varied array, 

And why such a crown should he wear ? 



Well, surely the laurel as '* emblem of peace,'' 
Is a token (for so 'twould appear,) 

That every quarrel thro' trifling should cease 
With the fast fading breath of the year. 



And the holly, the harsh prickly holly, would seem, 
With its berries so red and so clear, 

To bid the stern heart as those bright berries, beam 
With kindness when Christmas draws near. 
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But why reigns the yew — the sorrowful yew, — 
With the laurel entwined over head ? 

'Tis a type that we mourn for friends loved and true, 
Now slumhering with the cold dead. 



And what is the mistletoe — sly little hough, — 

So seemingly modest, yet hold ; 
Oh ! surely these berries so white are prized now 

As e*en by the Britons of old. 



But why is it placed mid the evergreen high. 
Where, sheltered from sight it remains ? 

See the bright rising blush and the mischievous eye 
Will tell why the mistletoe reigns. 



Yet, stay, there are emblems which rise to our view, 

If we will to their calling attend ; 
We may see in the laurel, the holly and yew, 

The love of our Heavenly Friend. 
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This season we hail as the time of His birth-— 
Who came as a poor virgin's son : 

The laurel denotes the peace shed upon earth, 
And the glorious victory won. 



The holly — a type of the crown He once wore 
On that brow which no guile ever knew ; 

And we see the aMctions so meekly He bore 
In the type of the sorrowful yew. 



And the mistletoe, let the fair mistletoe prove 
How our glorious ransom was sealed : 

He came our Physician, in mercy and love 
And it is by His stripes we are healed. 
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LIXES ON CHRISTMAS, 18-59. 



Heee's our dear old friend Christmas all joyful he 

comes. 
With a bright cheerful smOe to gladden our homes. 
And be striTet by bis presence to banish each tear, 
Wbile borne on the wings of the fast dying year. 



See the icicles clustering ronnd his cold brow. 
And be pays ns a visit mid frost and mid snow ; 
Tet what matters that ? bright joys be'U impart. 
For the oak log sheds snnshine o'er erery heart. 



He comes with December, all dreary and chill. 
With the ice covered river and snow sbronded hill, — 
He comes with a smile and a glad cheerful voice, 
Bidding every heart at this season rejoice. 
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But stay for a moment — a veil doth appear, 
To check all extravagant mirth for this year, 
Tho' we may rejoice and be cheerful and gay, 
He bids us forget not 'tis God's holy day. 



And tho' dear friends may meet and plenty may 
reign, 

And peace and good humour their right may main- 
tain, 

Tet he calls us this year with a serious voice. 

To remember why we at this season rejoice. 
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FATHER FROST. 



See, old Father Frost has crossed over the plain, 
With a dark chilling frown he has come once again, 
Spreading sad devastation wherever he roves, 
0*er the hills and the valleys, the fields and the 
groves. 

He has torn the fair gems of the garden away^ 
And the leaves of the forest have sunk to decay ; 
No longer is nature all smiling and fair, 
For dark desolation frowns everywhere. 

The sweet flowing streamlets his presence well 

know — 
He has waved his stem wand and they cease their 

calm flow ; 
But if for a short time his power turns aside. 
How gaily they revel, how sweetly they glide. 
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Yet I fear he foretokens a very long stay, 
By his bearing so early earth's beauties away ; 
Yet beware Father Frost, though we now feel thy 

sting, 
Thou wilt yield thy stern power to the beautiful 

Spring, 



Then go Father Frost, and on every side 

Cast thy cold icy chain with thy stern power and 

pride, 
While we bear thy dark frown and thy pitiless spell, 
The old adage may cheer us, " All*s well that ends 

well." 

For why should we doubt it ? He who dwelleth 

above 
Directs all life's changes with merciful love ; 
He asks but submission — to Him leave the rest, 
Assured that he ordereth " all for the best." 
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AN ADDRESS TO WINTER. 



Majestic Winter ! Monarch of the year, 
Dazzling in beauty and in grandeur rare, 

How glorious are thy charms, and yet severe 
Thy chilling touch, thy cold salubrious air. 



Oh ! who can view unmoved, the snow crowned hills, 
The rivers belted with thy icy chain ; — 

The leafless forests and the frozen rills ; 

The snow clad trees, the seared and fog veiled 
plain. 



The hedges reft of all their verdant bloom ; 

The sky o'ershadowed by the heavy cloud ; 
Fair nature drooping 'neath thy sombre gloom. 

And overspread by one vast grave-like shroud. 
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Oh ! colder than thy icy breath must be 
That heart insensible to scenes so grand, 

Who dares to murmer at God*s great decree, 
The glorious works of His Almighty hand. 

Nor deigns to contemplate with thankful mind 

The blessings showered, the pleasures left behind. 
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WINTER EVERGREENS. 



The earth has lost her heauty, her fairest charms » 

have fled, 
And the gems that graced her bosom no more their 

radiance shed ; 
0*er the hill and o'er the woodland and thro' the 

forest wild, 
Where the brightest and the gayest flowers all 

beautiful have smiled : 
The chilling blasts of winter have stripped them of 

their pride, 
And we view the wreck of beauty as we gaze on either 

side. 
The earth, no longer smiling, (as a mother,) bows 

to fate ; 
Bereft of her fair children she is sad and desolate ; 
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Yet tho' she mourns her loved and lost a few are 

left behind, 
To blossom mid the wintry gloom, to brave the 

chilling wind ; 
To shed their verdant beauty round, when all is 

dark and sear, 
And as glorious beams of gladness, the evergreens 

appear : 
Where death and desolation proudly mark the wintry 

scene. 
Mid ruins lone and dreary, nobly waves the ivy 

green ; 
And in all its glorious beauty, unhurt by storm or 

shower. 
The yew tree spreads its branches, with its all- 
majestic power ; 
While the laurel blooms as brightly as 'neath the 

summer's sky. 
And the hawthorn and the humble box the chilling 

winds defy : 
Sweet emblems these of loveliness, nor time, nor 

age can find — 
A holy peaceful temper, and a cultivated mind — 
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Better than earthly beauty, which may attract the 

eye, 
And ca]l forth admiration horn every passer by ; 
The eye will lose its lustre, the fair complexion fade, 
And that form so all enchanting will yield to time's 

dark shade : 
These may flourish as the summer flowers, all 

beautiful and gay. 
Yet when stern Winter spreads his shafts they 

wither and decay ; 
But virtue as the evergreens, will brave the fiercest 

blast, 
. And still retain her beauty and her freshness to the 

last; 
Unmarred by storm, or tempest, unchecked by frost 

or cold, 
Tho* crowned by hoary Winter, she will verdant 

charms unfold. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS MISTLETOE BOUGH. 
A Song for Christmas, 



There's a fair little bough at this time of thtt year 

May grace both the cottage and hall ; 
Imbowered in green, it will scarcely be seen, 

As it timidly smiles from the wall. 
When the flowers have all fled and the roses are dead, 

With berries so white and so clear, 
Brightly blooming it comes to gladden our homes, 

Shedding mirth at the close of the year. 
And we call it the mistletoe bough, — 

The sly little mistletoe bough, 
Hid high in the greejp^ it can scarcely be seen, 

That mischievous mistletoe bough. 

In a corner its place, or the hall it may grace. 

So timid, so modest its mien, — 
Oh you scarcely could tell, it is hidden so well 

High up in the garland of green ; 
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Or perdumce it may look o'er the stairs from a nook, 

Wkere the hold daring gallants well know, 
And many a £Eur if she ventures down there 

Will he kissed 'neath die sly mistletoe. 
Oh the mischieTous mistletoe hongh,— 

TW sly little mistletoe hoogh ; 
There is many a Mi if she Tentmes down there 

Will he kissed 'neadi the mistletoe hough. 

Hay the holly and laurel long banish each quarrel. 

And shed joy and good-will o^er each heart, 
Tet forget not one spray of the mistletoe gay. 

For glorious mirth 'twill impart. 
And well wish im eadi home when old christmas 
may come. 

May happiness reign on each brow. 
To the youthful wish this — joy, mirth, and a kiss, 

As they pass 'neath the mistletoe bough. 
Then forget not the mistletoe bough, — 

The sly little mistletoe bough ; 
Place it high in the green, where it may not be seen. 

The mischievous mistletoe bough. 
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A FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR, 1860. 



Farewell, old Year, tby reign is nearly o'er, 
And thou art hastening to return no more ; 
The cold breeze fans thee with his icy breath, 
And coldly whispers thy approaching death ; 
The snow flake beats upon thy dying breast 
To lull thee sternly to eternal rest. 
The wintry wind becomes thy funeral knell 
And loudly echoes forth a last farewell. 

Farewell, old Year, with all thy cares and fears, 

Thy golden moments and thy fallen tears, 

Each brilliant hope, each joy, each radiant smile 

That brightly gleamed life's sorrows to beguile ; 

Thy Spring's young blossoms, and thy Summer 

flowers, 

Thy glorious sunshine, and thy Autumn hours. 

All, all have fled, have lost their magic spell, 

And now, to thee we breathe a last farewelL 
h2 
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Farewell old Year, go and depart in peace, 
And may all quarrels with thy farewell cease ; 
May stem contention as dark clouds speed by ; 
And bright good-will as sunset gild the sky ; 
And may the New Year, which will shortly dawn, 
Smile o'er our earth as sunshine o'er the lawn ; 
And long may history's page thy good deeds tell, 
Yet fade thy follies as thy last farewell. 
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A WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR, 1861. 



Hail new-born Year, thy reign has now begun, 
And may it prove a happy prosperous one ; 
May'st thou as on thy course thou'lt forward go, 
Banish each grief, and dissipate each woe, 
Bid every fear and every care depart, 
Bind up and heal the grief-torn breaking heart, 
From every eye banish the falling tear. 
And may'st thou prove to all a happy Year. 

Welcome New Year, new hopes, new prospects bring 
With the glad tidings of returning Spring, 
Though cold the aspect now thou hast displayed. 
In chilling snow and hoary frost arrayed ; 
Yet may these yield to happier brighter hours 
A blooming Spring and Summer's fairest flowers ; 
And when thy Autumn spreads its golden store, 
May plenty crown the tables of the poor. 
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Welcome New Year ! all hail thy presence now, 
Though darkened clouds hang o*er thy youthful 

brow; 
Cold is thy breath, yet colder far that heart 
That will not now a welcome sweet impart ; 
Thou art another friend in mercy given, 
Another milestone on the road to Heaven, 
And may bright halos circle round thy name 
To stamp thy memory with immortal fame. 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR VOICE. 



I LOVE the sound of the gentle flute, 

And the thrilling clarions call ; 
I love the gush of the mountain stream, 

And the rush of the waterfall. 
I love the notes of the wild hird's song, 

For they make the heart rejoice ; 
Yet sweeter far is the welcome sound. 

Of an old Familiar Voice. 

It may have heen heard in childhood days. 

When the heart was free from fears ; 
It may have hreathed hopes in early youth. 

Or have cheered in riper years. 
Oh it brings sweet memories of the past, 

And what pleasing thoughts will blend ; 
When we hear with joy the welcome voice 

Of an old Familiar Friend* 
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The voice may fall harsh on a 8traDger*8 ear. 

It may boast no gentle sound ; 
Yet if we have heard it in days gone by, 

How gladly the heart will rebound. 
It wakes the past as a glorious dream, 

And it makes the heart rejoice ; 
Oh sweet indeed is the welcome sound, 

Of an old Familiar Voice. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR 
AND THE BIRTH OF THE NEW. 



Tread lightly, disturb not the poor Old Year, 

As he lies on his dying bed ; 
His life has been clouded by many a tear. 
By many a sorrow, by many a fear. 

And his path by rough brambles o'erspread. 

Not a leaf, not a blossom, sweet charms now display, 

No garland encircles his brow ; 
Save the laurel, the holly and evergreens gay, 
Which can brave the fierce storms of the wintry day 

And blossom mid frost and mid snow. 

The cold gloomy clouds far above him are spread, 
Enshrouding the chill midnight sky ; 

The snow forms a pillow so white 'neath his head ; 

And the icicles cluster around his cold bed ; 
And the wintry winds bitterly cry. 
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Thus he dies, the Old Year, and his life has been 
short ; 
Yet chequered with tears and with sighs : 
His bright hours of sunshine with clouds have been 

fraught. 
His gladness made bitter by many a thought ; 
And he dies, mid our watchings, he dies. 



But hark ! gladsome peals echo o'er the night breeze, 
The merry chimes cheerfully sound ; 

O'er the seared whitened hills and the bared waving 
trees ; 

Mid the cold chilling wind, over land and o'er seas. 
Rejoicing comes floating around. 



He comes, oh he comes ! 'tis a bright cheering sound, 

He comes in the midnight so drear ; 
Glad welcomes are floating so cheerfully round. 
Each eye seems to brighten, each heart to rebound, 
As we welcome the happy New Year. 
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Farewell then Old Year, and all hail to the New ; 

May prosperity welcome thy birth ; 
As thy months speed away may thy sorrows be few ; 
May fond hearts be faithful and constant and true, 

And may peace and good-will shine on earth. 

Chase away the deep shadows of grief and despair, 

Bid the dark clouds of crime disappear ; 
May it be our delight and our study and care, 
To use well thy moments, and wisely prepare, 
For a glorious, undying Year. 
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A SONNET. 



I LOVE to roam at the twilight hour. 
The glorious close of a summer's day, 
And watch the sun's last parting ray, 

When the shades of eve hegin to lower ; 

And I love to see each closing flower 
Hide in her breast her charms so gay, 
Then no longer decked in fair array. 

But yielding to evening's slumb'ring power : 

And I love to watch the moon arise ; 
And the gentle twinkling stars appear ; 

While the fleeting clouds sail o'er the skies. 
Oh ! I love that hour, so calm, so clear — 

'Tis the hour when memory loves to stray. 

To many a happy and bygone day. 
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VALENTINE'S MORN. 



Well, Lilla, and now what new jokes will they play, 
For here's the return of St. Valentine's day ; 
You're all expectation, too anxious I fear. 
By your rising so early with old Chanticleer. 
Why yet seek the window — how long you must 

wait, 
For on Valentine's morn Captain Scarlet is late. 
You will know him when distant (so don't be 

afraid). 
By his gay coloured coat and his small black 

cockade. 
Oh why anxious maiden, why heave that deep sigh ? 
Another long hour has passed heavily by ; 
And see here he comes, ah no ! never mind, 
'Twas the red coat deceived me (a soldier I find) 
It is very provoking, but hark, what was that,— 
No mistake now, dear Lilla, your friend's loud 

rat-tat ; 
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Yes see him approachiDg in well known array, 
I think he*s indeed a true sportsman to-day. 
What fun he will cause as he knocks at each door, 
What sport he distributes, no man ever more ; 
And, oh Lilla, dear Lilla ! say can it be true. 
Twelve Valentines here all directed for you ? 
We'll trust when they're opened, youVe no one to 

thank 
Who has played with your feelings by sending a 

blank. 
" Good morning Miss Lilla " and " Little Bo-Peep," 
How very insulting, unworthy to keep ; 
Yes, lay them aside, they will kindle a flame, 
I'm sure they're not worth e'en St. Valentine's name. 
Yet now that eleven are carelessly cast. 
You'll find you have left the fair prize 'till the last ; 
Well may your heart beat, for your fate is now better, 
You have there a most elegant Valentine's letter : 
And mark well the seal, a heart and a hand, 
With " truth and pure love " as the circling band. 
But now I can see what puzzles you most, 
It has come you can find thro' a far distant post. 
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But Lilla, how soon would your bright hopes be o'er, 
Were you only to gaze to the nearly closed door ; 
There's a mischievous face and an all-eager eye, 
Watching every look and each deeply drawn sigh. 
Tes Lilla you dream not that brother of thine. 
Was the sender in truth of that fair Valentine. 
Then take warning fair maiden, take warning I pray, 
And believe not, tho' sent from a place far away, 
If friends be intent on mischief and fun, 
They have plenty to aid them — it rests not with one ; 
For often such jests, though strange 'twill appear. 
Are by some well-known friend who may dwell very 

near, 
Who is silently watching and laughing to view 
Your ready belief of their joke played on you, 
Let this be the lesson, which here you may learn, 
To receive well each jest — you may give in return I 
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VINCENTIO THE BRAVE. 

{Adapted for Music,) 



She was a Chieftain's daughter, 

And he a Warrior knight ; 
Who went forth to the battle slaughter, 

In holy land to fight ; 
And to cowardice a stranger, 

He sought the scenes afar ; 
To share in the fiercest danger, 

Her love his beacon star. 
For Florence had vowed with maiden pride, 

When the silken scarf she gave. 
No one should claim her as his bride, 

But Vincentio the brave. 

A. few short months passed over, 
She yielded her heart and hand ; 

Another had wooed and won her. 
The Prince of a noble band. 
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And her Father's halls were filling, 

With music's joyful sound ; 
"While every heart was thrilling, 

As the hlood-red wine went round. 
But where was the love she had slighted, 

Perchance in a foreign grave ; 
All broken the vows she had plighted, 

With Vincentio the brave. 

Still the merry laugh was ringing. 

And every heart seemed gay ; 
When there came a minstrel singing, 

His hair was streaked with grey. 
And soon the voice of revelry. 

Was hushed his song to hear ; 
For he sang of the days of chivalry, 

While the lady paled with fear. 
When the song was o'er the minstrel guest, 

Displayed the scarf she gave ; 
His grey hairs gone, he stood confessed, 

'Twas Vincentio the brave. 
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ON A WITHERED ROSE PLUCKED FROM 
MY BROTHERS' GRAVE. 



Oh ! do not spurn that little flower, 

Though withered now and dead ; 
That faded Rose, gem of an hour, 

Once radiant heauty shed : 
It bloomed upon a fairy tree, — 

Where drooping willows wave ; 
A spot so loved, so dear to me, 

Beside my Brother's Grave. 

And oh ! yon cannot, cannot teU, 

Tho' all its pride is o'er ; 
The bright and yet all hidden spell. 

Bound in that withered flower. 
'Bs dearer fieur than flowerets new. 

Which now in beauty wave ; 
Because once, once, it sweetly grew, 

Beside my Brother's Grave. 
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Then turn not thus with scornful pride, 

From that fair faded rose ; 
T*was like that flower, my Brother died, 

And calm is his repose. 
Oh deem not this a childish wish, 

The withered flower to crave ; 
Which once bloomed fair, in beauty rare. 

Beside my Brothef's Grave. 
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ON SEEING A PRIMROSE BLOOMING 
MID THE SNOW. 



So calmly it bloomed in its sweet repose, 
That fair and beautiful meek Primrose ; 
All alone, for no other floweret appeared, 
Each tree, each plant, each blossom was seared. 



The snow had overshadowed the lofty hill. 
And chill blew the wind, ice-bound was the rill ; 
Yet there it bloomed, 'neath the cold bared trees. 
So modest, so fair, mid the wintry breeze. 



Sweet emblem of hope, mid the hours of despair. 
Was that beautiful Primrose, so modest and fair ; 
Meekly smiling out from the snow-clad ground. 
And shedding its calm gentle perfume around. 
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And I thought, t*was a pity that Primrose so fair, 

Should perish alone in its solitude there ; 

So meek in its beauty, so lovely, so gay, 

And sweetly decked forth in ity spring-like array. 



So I plucked it and bore it away to my home. 
Resolving in future whatever might come ; 
Whatever my fate and my fortune might be, 
It should prove a bright lesson and warning to me. 



When sad disappointment life's joys might destroy. 
And the dark clouds of care might o'ershadow each 

joy; 

It should teach me, to bow 'neath the hand that 

oppressed, 
Look with faith to the future and hope for the best. 
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THE OLD HOLLOW TREE. 

{Adapted for Music*) 



Thouoh fair be each bright scene which meets our 

fond gaze, 
Forget not the dear dreams of earlier days, 
When we wandered in childhood all happy and free, 
And basked 'neath the shade of the old Hollow Tree. 

Forget not the garlands of roses so mild, 
And the bright chains we formed of the daisies wild ; 
Oh forget not those glad hours of innocent glee. 
Which gaily we spent 'neath the old Hollow Tree. 

Ah ! those dear happy moments have long since 

passed o*er, 
And the loved scenes of childhood may greet us no 

more; 
Time has cast its dark shadows o'er you and o'er me, 
Yet has lightly passed over the old Hollow Tree. 
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A FAREWELL. 



Farewell ! sweet solace of my weary hours. — 
Go forth and smile amid the wild Wood flowers,— 
Gro, and may kindness hid thee humhly hloom, 
To cheer full many a heart in hours of gloom. 

Mid fairer hlossoms which around are spread, 
Oh ! may*st thou ever meekly lift thine head ; 
Casting around a calm and soothing spell, 
Shedding thy smiles where kindly hearts may dwell. 



THE END. 
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